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And we doubt that the responsible statesmen of this 
country, of France, of Great Britain, of Germany, of all 
the other nations involved, will find a royal road out of 
the morass until the average man, the man on the street, 
in the United States, in Great Britain, in France, in 
Germany, pulls himself up short and thinks: "What 
can I do ?" instead of : "How can I get what is due me ?" 



THE ACCUMULATING TRAGEDIES OF 
IRELAND 

Was there ever a people who paid so high a price 
for freedom as the Irish? Not alone in the 
record of seven hundred years of intermittent fighting 
against a superior power, but in the record of the last 
twelve months? 

It was in July of last year, following many months 
of atrocious guerrilla warfare between the Irish Repub- 
lican forces and the English forces in Ireland, marked 
by innumerable assassinations and by such gripping 
tragedies as MacSwiney's death by starvation, that King 
George made his move for peace. By this time one year 
ago steps to effectuate that move were under way and 
the heart of mankind was gladdened by the prospect of 
early success. There seems now to be practical assurance 
of the early realization of those ambitions ; but through 
what sorrows has Ireland passed in moving to the 
present condition! 

In the course of months, after many threatened rup- 
tures, negotiations between British and Irish delegates 
were consummated in a treaty that gave Ireland sub- 
stantially the status of Canada, Australia, and other self- 
governing dominions of Great Britain, at the same time 
caring for the peculiar problems of Ulster. Almost 
immediately there was recurrence of the old horrors. 
The world said that Ireland had been given the sub- 
stance of freedom. It had little sympathy with the 
extremists who demanded outright, absolute independ- 
ence. It felt that Ireland had too much in hand under 
the treaty to pay the price of further blood-letting to 
add a formal freedom to the substance. Moreover, 
practical-minded men inclined to the belief that there 
would be greater security for the world in a self-govern- 
ing Ireland within the British Empire than in a self- 
governing Ireland playing a lone hand at the very hem 
of the empire and a natural objective of all the inter- 
national trouble-makers of the future. The best 
thought in Ireland held the same general views, as was 
revealed some months ago when an election was held. 
But Mr. de Valera and a band of irreconcilable abso- 
lutists could see only complete severance from Great 



Britain and complete independence as a fit conclusion 
of the war. 

Thus for virtually half a year Ireland has been in 
turmoil because of dissensions within the ranks of its 
patriot leaders. The dissensions began with bitter debate 
in the Bail Eireann. They continued until there was 
outright war, in which Irishmen of the South killed 
Irishmen of the South; in which the late sharers of 
common dangers from the English imposed like dangers 
on each other. Ultimately Dublin itself was the scene 
of bloodshed and destruction on a staggering scale. And 
while the end was fairly certain to be supremacy of the 
treaty forces, led by Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins, 
it is only lately that supremacy has been secured. 

Now that it is secure, come crowning tragedies. 
Griffith dies suddenly, a victim of overwork and, prob- 
ably, heartbreak. Behind him is a record of service to 
Ireland in which patriotism and reason merged in 
equally high degree. And in his dying breath, if the 
accounts from across the water are correct, he did what 
he could to perform a large service in reconstructing 
Ireland by appealing to Irishmen to stand firmly for the 
treaty. Almost simultaneously the dispatches brought 
news that de Valera, comrade of Griffith in the days 
when Ireland confronted Great Britain, but an enemy 
latterly because of lack of the practical statesmanship 
that guided Griffith's patriotism, lay ill and almost for- 
saken in a little farmhouse among the hills of southern 
Ireland. His absolutist troops are described as little 
more than a handful of boys. Disheartened and broken, 
he had said to them that they might go on or might 
cease fighting, as they wished. He would continue. 

It is difficult to know which is the sadder picture, 
the patriot plus statesman dying of overwork and heart- 
break in the hour when his guiding hand was needed 
by a new nation, or he who had patriotism minus states- 
manship lying alone and forlorn in a far-off cot, virtually 
repudiated by those whom^he loved and served with a 
zeal that swept beyond control. 

And now, as we go to press, the cables bring word that 
Michael Collins, co-leader with Griffith of the forces of 
sanity that negotiated the treaty with England, has been 
shot down. It is stated that he was killed in ambush. 
A representative of Mr. de Valera in this country is 
quoted as saying that he was not killed in ambush, but 
in battle between the regulars and the irregulars. It is 
hard to think of an attack on the merest handful of men 
as legitimate battle. It is especially hard to believe there 
was legitimate battle, in view of the reports for days 
previous to his death that he was a marked man. But 
no matter. There stands the fact. A sincere and de- 
voted Irish patriot is dead at the hands of Irishmen. 



